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Dear, common things, 
That grow beside the common dusty road, 
And draw your beauty from a meagre soil, 


Glad to forego the bliss of solitude, 


Lhe charm of woodland ways, a flower’s own 
rioht, 
And dwell within the haunts of human kind,— 


Leach me your ways 
Amidst the tumult of the world of men, 
Lhe din of busy life, 1 fatn would keep 


A heartat rest, serene tn Nature's peace, 


A stainless spiritin a world of wrong, 
A trustful face turned ever toward the light, 
The rootlet’s sure tnstinct to seek aright 


And drink the draught of life from common 


earth. 
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i WAY & WILLIAMS ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING 
ie NEW BOOKS: 


A MOUNTAIN WOMAN. By Ev1A W. | snows. Mr. Housman’sclever designs 
PEATTIE. With cover design by Mr. | show the same grasp of Scandinavian 
1A ae Bruce Rogers. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, | feeling. 

ih $1.25. THE WOOD OF THE BRAMBLES. 
{ The author of ‘‘A Mountain Woman’”’ By FRANK MATHEW. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
es is an editorial writer on the Omaha This new Irish novel is a story of the 
ee World-Herald, and is widely known in | uprising in 1798, a most tragic period of 
| ie the Middle West as a writer of a num- | Irish history, with all its exciting inci- 
m4 : ber of tales of Western life that are | dents of rapine and outrage and deeds 
Aihet characterized by much finish and | of daring and self-sacrifice depicted in 

i charm. | lurid colors. 
THE BATTLE OF DORKING. The 
‘ | THE LAMP OF GOLD. By FLORENCE German Conquest of England. Rem- 
Tat L. SNow. - —tIntscences of a volunteer, describing 
Printed at the DeVinne Press, On the arrival of the German Armada, 
French hand-made paper. With title- the destruction of the British fleet, 
| page and cover designs by Mr. Kd- the decisive battle of Dorking, the 
he mund H, Garrett. 16mo, cloth, gilt ‘apture of London, the downfall of 
| top, $1.25. the British Empire. Octavo, paper, 

25 cents; cloth 50 cents. 

Pe nimien Traces ame. dctetny | CA Ane OR, By Dawes Ga- 
he nad ry 95 net bs Bisaee ' BRIEL Roser tt. Reprinted from 7he 
: | Two hundred copies printed on Van es by Mr. M gare Morais, at 
DBE Gelder hand-made paper for sale ir Amer- the Kelmscott Press, in the “Golden 

: ; ne 7 . gies Type, with a specially designed title- 

— : page and border, and in special bind- 

ECCE PUELLA. By WriitiaMm SHaRrP. ing. 16mo. 525 paper copies printed, 

Octavo, cloth $1.25. and 21 on vellum. 300 paper copies for 
‘*To the woman of thirty.”’ America, of which a few remain, for 

Hh In this book Mr. Sharp seeks to make sale at come 1 sola.} 
) his prose the ‘‘medium of expression for COLUM COPIES Ail SIG. | : 

c rts emotion, fancy, that has generally AN OD SITUATION. By STANLEY 

taken form in poetry’’—whether success- WW ATERLOO. With introduction by 

ful or not depends on the individual Sir Walter Besant. Octavo, cloth, 
point of view. gilt top, $1.25. | 
FROM CAIRO TO THE SOUDAN 
4 THE WERE-WOLF. By CLEMENCE FRONTIER. By H. D. Tratmu. Cloth 
| HovusMAN. With title-page, cover de- $1.50. : 
sign and illustrations by Laurence | THE SONNET IN ENGLAND. By 
Housman. Square 16mo, $1.25. JAMES Asucrorr NOBLE. Cloth, gilt 
Miss Housman has caught the spirit top, $1.50. 

of mystery which broods in the long THE COLOR OF LIFE. By Anicre 

winter night over the Scandinavian MEYNELL. $1.25. 
wat 
v, For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 
( the publishers. 
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, By W. C. GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


Flexible Morocco; full gilt; presentation copies, 
re with or without Marriage Certificate; in box, $2.00 
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Tower Hill Summer Encampment. 


Forty miles west of Madison, three miles 
from Spring Green, a station on the Prairie 
du Chien division of the C., M. & St. P. Ry.. 
is situated this summer camp on the banks 
of the Wisconsin River, with bluff, river 
and prairie scenery. . 

THE SIXTH SEASON WILL OPEN JULY First 
AND CLOSE: SEPTEMBER FIFTEENTH. 

The improvements consist of six private 
cottages, three Long-houses’ containing 
eleven sections, each section furnished with 
double bed and the necessary equipment. 
Wire screens, etc.; a pavilion with piano 
for meetings, dancing, ‘ete.; stables for 
horses; waterworks, supplying the purest 
of water to different parts of the Hill, 
drawn from the St. Peter’s sandstone; a 
common dining hall, ice house, ete. In the 
early part of August the 

SEVENTH SUMMER SCHOOL AND INSTITUTE 
will be held. Clergymen, teachers, students 
and those interested in progressive studies 
of edueational, spiritual and _— ethieal 
problems invited. This year Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones will conduct a ‘‘School’of English 
Literature,’’ beginning August 9. Send for 
special circular. 

TERMS. 

Board at dining hall, $3.50 per week; rent 
for section of Long-house, available for 
two, $3 per week; ice and water tax for 
cottages for the season, $10.’ Board and 
care of horse $3 per week, $10 per month. 
Shares in the Tower Hill Pleasure Com- 
pany, entitling the holder to a _ building 


‘site, $25; tenting. privileges, with or with- 


out tents, can be specially arranged for. 
Transportation between station and the 
grounds, 25 cents; trunks 25 cents. 

SPRING GREEN is on the resort list of the 
C., M. & St. P. R. R.; round trip tickets 
sold after the fifteenth of May from Chicago 
and return for $8, . 

‘or further particulars apply to either 
of the following officers 

JENKIN LLOYD JONES, president, Spring 
Green, Wis. Mrs. R. H. KEeLuy, 9 Aldine 
Square, Chicago. 

(‘oncerning board and section in Long- 


house apply to Mrs. M. H. Lackersteen, 
Tower Hill, Spring Green, Wis. 


To Rent.—lIor the season at Tower Hill, 


a eottage comfortably furnished; screens, 


water at door, ete. Apply to 
Mrs. R. H. Kelly, as above. 


THE BIBLE. 


Its origin, growth and character and its place 
among the sacred books of the world, together 
with a list of books for study and reference, with 
critical comments. By JABEZ THOMAS SUN- 
DUE A. I 8s gnc ip ukbs ookd teen cs xeeeee 


ONE UPWARD LOOK EACH DAY. 


Poems of Faith and Hope. Selected by J. T. 
SUNDERLAND. 

A Boston Minister. writes:—‘‘ Your ‘Upward 
Look’ book is beautiful. Weare buying it i the 
dozen, and giving it where it will do good.” 

Price, morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 50 cents 
each; Heavy embossed paper, 30 cents each. 


E. P. POWELL’S 
BOOKS. 


Our Heredity from God. Consisting of 
Lectures on Evolution. By E. P. 
POWELL. 

“This book [now in its fourth ati is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that 
revelation of Eternal Life and Truth which is 
steadily unfolded to us by Science.” Cloth. .$1.75 
Liberty and Life. Discourses by E. P. 

POWELL. Paper cover, 208 pp.; post 

sa 444 a eth cd well aa aeaiets 25¢. 


Price Reduced from 50c., 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


: THE MONADNOCK, | CHICAUO. 
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NuMBER 24. 


; x unite in a larger fellowship 
and co-operation, such exist- 


ing societies and liberal elements 


TRS : as are in sympathy with the 
4c 


movement toward undogmatic 
religion; to foster and encourage 
the organization of non-sectarian 
churches and kindred societies 
on the basis of absolute mental 
liberty; to secure a closer and 
more helpful association of all 
these in the thought and work of the world under the great 
law and life of love; to develop the church of humanity, 
democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex- 
_periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 
and the higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal ‘Religious Soctettes. 


Editorial. 
It 1s not for a Church J cry, 
[t is not dogmas I defend; 
‘Day dawn’d on both, and, possibly, 
‘Day may on both of them descend. 
x *K x * : 


But there is One that shall abide:— 

The Spirit, that was never born, 

That in the world’s fresh gladsome morn 

Was rescued when it seemed forlorn, 

That built with valiant faith a road 

Whereby from Flesh tt climb’d to God. 

Now but in shreds and scraps ts dealt 

The Spirit we have faintly felt; 

But from these scraps and from these shreds, 

These headless hands and handless heads, 

These torso-stumps of soul and thought, 

A man complete and whole shall grow, 

And God His glorious child shall know, 

Ais Sin, the Adam that He wrought! 
—Henrik Ibsen. 


A correspondent says: “I have been much pleased 
with the position of THE New Unity on the Armenian 
question. I think great harm has been done by putting 
it on the basis of Christianity and Mohammedanism, 
instead of a struggle between absolute, irresponsible 
political power and humanity and freedom. Christian 
houses are quite too crystalline to invite such throw- 
ing of stones.” 

social 

M. M. Bostwick, the earnest lecturer of the active 
Ethical Society of Milwaukee, has been canvassing the 
workmen in the big mills and machine shops of that 
city, during the noon hour, trying to interest them in 
the ethical movement. Within the last few wecks he 
has spoken directly to over 2,000 workmen. This is 
religion getting down to work, ethics getting into busi- 
ness. We want more ministers who will take off their 
coats and get at it. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 13, 1896. 


It is announced that S. C. Griggs, the veteran pub- 
lisher of Chicago, has retired, and the business is to be 
conducted hereafter by Scott, Foresman & Co. Mr. 
Griggs opened a book store in Chicago in 1848; he is 
the mentor of book sellers in our city. The great Mc- 
Clurg house is an offspring of this older firm. While 
the list of publications brought by Mr. Griggs 
is not a great nor famous one, it is a creditable one. He 
has been the Harper of Chicago, and, making allow- 
ance for difference of situation, has probably wrought 
as well as the great New York publisher. 

— 

In the death of Elizabeth Kirkland, Chicago has lost 
one of its best known and most efficient educators and 
leaders of public spirit and thought. “The Kirkland 
School” has been one of the best and oldest established 
girl schools in the city and has a conspicuous alumni. 
Miss Kirkland belonged to a literary family and has 
herself made an honorable contribution to letters. She 
had just laid aside the cares of the school room, 1n order 
that she might give her time and strength to an Edu- 
cational Settlement Center. Her high dreams, we 
trust, will find other hands to carry them to fruition, 
and thus her life will be continued on earth as in 
heaven. 


pe .-2:- —!# 


We do not quite understand the method of the ex- 
periment which is to enlist the joint activities of Mrs. 
Ole Bull of Cambridge, and Dr. Lewis G. Janes, re- 
cently of Brooklyn. The former tenders the use of 
her home at 168 Brattle street, Cambridge, and 
the latter assumes the Resident Directorship. I[*rom 
November, 1896, to May, 1897, certain rooms in this 
home will be free each afternoon and evening for in- 
formal visits, the meetings of student professors, etc., 
for co-operative study along the lines of the compara- 
tive study of religions, philosophy and kindred topics. 
We will look with much interest for further develop- 
ment of this plan. Our readers are well and favorably 
acquainted with the work of Dr. Janes. ‘Those will- 
ing to co-operate or anxious to know further of this 
plan will do well to address him as above. 

| RRR 

We have often had occasion to note the progressive 
quality of the Hoosier state, which has been, in many 
respects, the most grotesque and stationary of the west- 
ern sisterhood in public estimation. The last pro- 


gressive thing noticed is the adoption, in its southern 


prison, a grade system based on conduct. After the 
first of October those who maintain a perfect record of 
deportment will be allowed to lay aside the stripes and 
be clothed in neat dark gray; those who try hard, but 
fail in some particulars will exchange the stripes for a 
neat check; only the willful and the obstinate will con- 
tinue to wear the stripes. The first two grades will 
be permitted to march two abreast with the military 
step; the third will continue to be moved with the lock 
step. There will be differences in the dining hall priv- 
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ileges and surroundings. The upper grade will have 
more books and newspapers, will be permitted to write 
and receive letters, to wear beards, if they like, and— 
what a grotesque anti-climax!—use tobacco, “if they 
wish.” The tobacco is a bad drop, but the “if they 
wish” is a climb. ‘The privilege of making a brute of 
oneself is the condition of making an angel of oneself. 
>< 2<-——a 

The Mew England Magazine for August gives the 
leading place to an article by George Willis Cooke, on 
the “Institutional Church.” It occupies some sixteen 
pages and is profusely illustrated with views, exterior 
and interior, and for the most part, the pastors of Ply- 
mouth Church, Indianapolis, All Souls’ Church, Chi- 
cago, Berkley Temple, Boston, St. George’s Church and 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York City, the Jersey 
City Tabernacle, Pilgrim Church, Worcester, Mass., 
People’s Church, St. Paul, Minn., etc. . As may be in- 
ferred from the names these churches have varying 
denominational antecedents, and represent a_ wide 
range of theological opinions, and still, no one can 
read the clear characterizations of Mr. Cooke without 


discovering a deep and fundamental unity running 


through all these churches. There is a Bond of Union 
that puts them together in any natural classification 
stronger than the theological formulas or traditions 
that may relate these churches to this denomination 
or that sect. We will not try to forestall the generali- 
zation of the reader, who will not content himself with 
our estimate. But some elements in this unwritten 
Bond of Union are these: All exist for the neighbor- 
hood more than for the sect; they are all bent on serv- 
ing mankind now and saving men physically, mentally, 
socially and spiritually for this world, letting the sal- 
vation for the next world follow as a matter of course; 
they all apply themselves to this work for seven days 
in the week, and all working and workable hours in 
each day. These churches are, to use the phrase of 
the scientist, a new variety, sports, perchance, on the 
religious vine, presenting such striking peculiarities 
that there is every prospect of the type becoming per- 
manent. Of course its fullest development is not yet 
reached. These churches have as yet scarcely found 
themselves, much less found each other, but they are 
on the way to such discoveries. As they advance in 
this quest they will become more and more interested 
in their common methods and common tasks, more 
conscious of the things that unite, less conscious of the 
things that divide. In their growth the spirit of sec- 
tarianism and that denominational patriotism that calls 
upon men everywhere to cry out, “I:am a Presbyter- 
ian!” or I am a Unitarian! a Baptist! or Universal- 
ist!” will find their decline. We share with Mr. Cooke 
a dislike for the term “Institutional Church,” which we 
are told in this article was invented by Prof. Tucker 
of Dartmouth College. He well says: “A more mis- 
leading name could not well be devised.” We would 
like better to call it the Open Church or to use the in- 
felicitous adjective, “The Seven-Day Church.” ‘At 
another time we will quote more at length from this 


article. Meanwhile, many of our readers will possess 


themselves of the August number of this always inter- 
esting magazine. 


August 13, 1896 


Our friends of the People’s Church of Freeport, 
Ill., have had their experience with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of that city. It is the last of a 
long list of disappointments of this kind. The society 
asked to rent the Y. M. C. A. hall for Sunday evening 
services, this auditorium being, as is often the case. 
the most attractive and available in the city, a hall fre- 
quently rented for political conventions and various 
entertainments; a hall that was not otherwise engaged 
on Sunday evening. The action of the association on 
the application we give in words of its recording sec- 
retary: 

“After discussing the matter at some length, the 
board decided that they could not grant the request. 
owing to the feeling of the members of the board, that 
it would not meet the approval of those whom they 
represent, the board, feeling that it was a matter in re- 
gard to which wishes of those whom they represent 
should guide them in their action, for this reason de- 
cline to offer you terms.” 

A local paper, commenting upon this action, de- 
plores that: 


“The line was drawn on an organization composed 
of some of the best citizens of Freeport, many of whom 
have contributed toward paying the Y. M. C. A. debt, 
and have also contributed to the support of the asso- 
ciation. If the auditorium was not leased for other 
than orthodox religious services the members of the 
People’s Church would not complain, but as it is, why 
should the People’s Church be discriminated against? 

“The members of the People’s Church do not claim 
to be orthodox, but they do claim that they are, in their 
way, doing all in their power for the uplifting of hu- 
manity, and are: trying to make the world better and 
brighter. Why, then, is not this organization good 
enough to hold services in a public hall that is rented 
for political gatherings and almost any kind of a 
worldly entertainment?” ; 


In common with all Liberal people, we deplore the 
narrow-mindedness, and the bigotry that lies back of 
this action, and feel that the enlightenment of this cen- 
tury of science and humanitarian sympathies is out- 
raged thereby. THE New UNITY extends its sympathy 
to the People’s Church and condemns the indignity 
offered them. But we hasten to exonerate the direc- 
tors or even the members of this particular association 
from blame. The trouble lies farther back, the or- 
ganic law of the parent institution and the complacent 
acceptance of the same by the thousands of cultivated, 
intelligent ministers who profess to represent the re- 
ligious movements of their.dav. We believe that the 
progressive ministers in all the orthodox denomina- 
tions are above this. Indeed, they deplore it, but for 
“peace sake,” maybe for “consistency sake,” they hold 
their peace. O, if the leaders would only lead, and 
ministers would only keep up with the average public 
sentiment, saying nothing about keeping ahead of it, 
the world would get along faster. 


nn <-2-:- —, 


The Teacher in Vacation. 


Few of us stop to realize how rapidly is the calling of 
the school teacher becoming a Profession, representing 
life ambitions and an ever increasing professional ambi- 
tion and enthusiasm. This, the latest of the professions, 
displays an enthusiasm and conscientiousness which 1s 
often sadly missed in the older and more dignified 
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euilds represented by the specialists in law, medicine 
and theology. These last three callings, which until 
recently have monopolized the high-sounding phrase, 
“Liberal Professions,” give, with more or less devo- 
tion, some of the earlier years to the acquiring of the 


necessary knowledge and skill, but once the minister - 


is ordained, and the doctor and the lawyer have their 
parchments, the rest of life is in danger of being given 
to a more or less successful application of information 
gained in student days and the “practice” of forms and 
formulas then acquired. Not so with the = school 
teachers, with ever increasing devotion they nurture 
their teachers’ meetings, associations, institutes and 
summer schools. Particularly, this latter instrumen- 
tality, they have almost made their own, from the sheer 
mental stupidity and lack of professional esprit de 
corps among the other professions. It is not that the 
preacher, or the doctor or the lawyer are more ex- 
hausted when vacation comes, than the school teacher, 
but because they have not learned the secret of resting. 
Loafing is scarcely conducive to recreation of mind 
or of body, while a normal, and particularly an enjoy- 
able activity of body and mind, is the surest way to 
re-create. Thousands of the latter class will return 
from their vacation browned, with an appetite and an 
increase of avordupois, but mentally vacant; no fresh 
furnishings in the upper story. But little new matter 
and no new method, while the school teachers, fresh 
from their summer schools and institutes, set in pleas- 
ant travel and congenial companionship, go back to 
their work with their pockets full of notes, heads full 
of schemes and hands full of new plans and experi- 
ments. Perhaps their attention thus far has been too 
much given to the technicalities of form, but that is 
being remedied. The summer schools, from Chatau- 
qua, out and up, primarily rest upon the enthusiasm 
and support of school teachers, public school teachers, 
in the main, and the annual growth and breadth’ of 
these schools show the growth of the ideas, the speciali- 
zations are growing more and more encouraging. All 
this was suggested by the newspaper paragraph which 
we started out to note. “The American Institute of 
Normal Methods,” which has just held its month’s ses- 
sion at the Northwestern Military Academy, at High- 
land Park, near Chicago. Over a hundred teachers 
have been in attendance. Special attention was given 
to vocal and instrumental music, drawing, penman- 
ship and pedagogy. The teachers were men and wo- 
men eminent in their departments, from the public 
schools at Sycamore, Chicago, Quincy and St. Louis.” 
The newspaper says: 
“The school has been visited by educators and people 
interested in educational methods from different parts of 
the country, who have expressed their high admiration 
of its conduct and success. ‘The exercises have been 
Meson especially during the delightful summer evenings, 
; certs, recitations and pleasant outings in the neigh- 


borhood. The school closed last night for the year.” 
| 3 


The Liberal Congress at Indianapolis. 


We can do nothing better in the way of preparing the 
Way for this meeting and arousing the interest of our 
readers in it and its work, than by giving, from time 
to time, extracts from some of the many letters which 
come to the hands of the secretary. As the letters are 


all of the nature of a private correspondence, we will 
not give names except where obviously no violation 
of confidence will be involved. 

An active pastor of a Congregationalist church in 
Minnesota writes: 


“You ask, how much interest have you in this larger 


dream of the Liberal Congress? My interest is profound;* 


I recognize some of the signs of that tremendous sweep 
of the advancing tide of thought and life which is to drown 
Old inadequacies and lift men to a clearer vision of unity. 
Men are just beginning to find out in a dim sort of way 
that they are not enemies, but brothers, with common 
troubles, common interests, and a common labor.. The 
world will one day awake from its foolish dream and 
front the sunrise. Meanwhile men of good-will have a 
great duty to perform, the laying of the courses of the 
splendid temple of truth, whose foundations were laid by 
the heroes of the past. * * * We must stand or fall 
together. What hurts my brother, hurts me. And I am 
interested in this Liberal Congress, because it is the ap- 
plication in one—in many directions—of the principles. of 
Jesus, who taught men the truth of brotherhood. I 
earnestly desire to attend the Indianapolis meeting in 
October, and to help in ‘any way possible; but to speak 
frankly, my expenses are heavy, and I cannot see how my 
way clear to go. Iam sick of good theories coupled with 
weak-kneed living, sick of men who are never in danger 
of a heresy trial, nor of being ostracized for defending an 
unpopular cause.” 


From the Universalist minister in Indianapolis: 

“T see by Tur New Unrry that the Congress of Lib- 
eral Religions is to be held in Indianapolis; that Canfield, 
Shutter, Rexford and others of the Universalist denomina- 
tion are to be among the speakers. I am heartily glad 
that such representatives of the liberal men of the Uni- 
versalist chureh are to be heard in this state. I am glad 
you are coming to the capital, where the larger constit- 
uency will be reached through the papers. I hope to attend 
your meetings.” 

A lady member of the People’s Church at Washing- 
ton, but writing from Colorado, says: 

“Your appeal for help to sustain the work of the Liberal 
Congress fills me with regret that my exchequer is not 
many times fuller than at present. Iam here sojourning for 
health. But I lave a strong hope that you will find a 
way to continue the high work of the Congress.” 

From Dr. Rexford of Columbus, O.: 

“T will try to be at Indianapolis in October. I hope 
for the Congress to do much. Perhaps the elements are 
too heterogenous to admit of a vigorous organization at 
first.” 

From Mrs. Edna D. Cheney of boston: 

“Tl should like very much to attend the Liberal Con- 
egress, which is an excellent movement, and if the spirit 
moved, to Say a word in regard to what seems to me a 
still larger union, such as the old IF’. R. A. still stands 
for. 1 feel the importance, not of an outward union, but 
of a true spirit of mutual respect and helpfulness. I am 
not sure that the F. R. A. will grow young again and 
lead in the needed work, but I hope it will, and whether 
it does or not, all leagues which approximate its purpose 
are very helpful and hopeful. I fear I cannot come west 
in October, having so much work pledged at home. I 
hope that Mr. Higginson will be able to go, and our young 
secretary, Mr. Frothingham. I shall watch the report 
with great interest. I have many thoughts on your 
themes.” , 

From Rev. J. W. Caldwell of St. Louis: 

“T am much interested in the Congress. I am not per- 
sonally able to contribute any money to its support, but I 


wish it great success, and I hope to be able to attend the ses- 


sion at Indianapolis. I fear those of us who espouse the 
C‘ongress are not self-sacrificing enough. If the tree of Lib- 
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eralisin produces any high fruit how can it influence men 
for better lives?” 

The pastor of a progressive orthodox church in 
\Visconsin, says: 

“T am deeply interested in the present day. liberal move- 
ment, and shall not fail to contribute what I can to its 
progress.” 

Another Congregational minister in Minnesota: 

“T am in enthusiastic sympathy with you in your ef- 
forts to find the common truths of all religions. I have 
no fear of the truth; it does not need defense; it only needs 
discovery. * * * Whether I can come or not, I am 
sure that an absolutely honest understanding of each oth- 
er’s opinions is the only possible method of bringing har- 
mony. Dogmatism and unrighteousness must die; the fight 
is on, it must be fought to the finish. I follow the righteous 
standard, and am, perhaps, more dogmatic than the dog- 
matism against whieh I fight.” 

Rabbi Schreiber of Toledo, O., says: 

“It was a source of great joy and gratification to hear 
from you concerning the Congress. It isa noble institu- 
tion moving wisely, I think, and engaged ‘in an active, 
aggressive work. Whatever I can do to further its inter- 
ests I will, as I have in the past wherever and whenever 
I have had a chance. Particularly in the Jewish press I 
have said a good word for the Congress. I have been 
present at all its meetings, and hope nothing will pre- 
vent my coming to Indianapolis. Wish it success.” 

From the president of the Church of the Soul, Chi- 
cago: | | 

“We will do what we ean to help: create interest in 
the Congress. Please inform me of the number of dele- 
gates our society of two hundred and fifty members is en- 
titled to.” 

From Hamilton W. Mabie, of 72e Outlook: 

“Of course I am greatly interested in your plan for a 
Liberal Congress. With this meeting I should certainly 
be in great sympathy. Nothing will give me _ greater 
pleasure than to follow up the line of discussion you 
suggest; but October will be a very busy time for me, 
and I do not see how I ean attend the meeting at Indian- 
apolis.” 

From Dr. M. J. Savage: 

“T begin my work in New York on the 4th of October. 
It will be impossible for nme to go away so soon for a 
western trip, so I will have to wait a year, but my best 


Wishes are with you.” 


From Hon. Andrew D. White, ex-president of Cor- 
nell University: 

“tT am in tull sympathy with your movement; will do 
what I can to be of use to you, but I regret exceedingly 
that in all probability I shall be unable to attend. De- 
ferred matters will probably keep me at Washington. 
Regretting that I cannot be with you as I had hoped, and 
With all good wishes for the success of your meeting.” 

rom Reed Stewart of Detroit: 

“Tam in great sympathy with the Liberal Congress, — | 
Will be glad to attend the proposed meeting at Indianapolis 
if I can.” : 

From E. P. Powell: 

“Move on the East. I wish you were coming still 
farther eastward—Cleveland or Buffalo. The field is the 
world.” 


Many more citations might be given if space al- 
lowed, but enough has been given to indicate the 


grounds of our hopes for the Congress, not only at its 


meeting in Indianapolis, but for the large work it has 
to do in the future. We do not look for quick returns, 
we cannot settle by a resolution, or majority vote its 
destiny, it cannot be precipitated upon missionary 
work which it is not prepared to do, neither can it be 
prevented from entering into a field that is ripening 
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for it. It can only work on long lines; it not only has 
to create its instrumentalities; it needs publication 

) 
officers, offices; but, more than that, it must mature at 


-public sentiment, ameliorate dogmatism, enlarge de- 


nominationalism, work quietly, but persistently, criti- 
cising by creation, inspiring when it cannot execute. 
but ever with execution in mind. The outcome of jt 
eventually must be the realization of the object stated 
in its charter, “the fostering and encouraging of the 
organization of non-sectarian churches and kindred 
societies on the basis of absolute mental liberty, the 
development of the church of humanity, democratic in 
organization, progressive in spirit. * * Cherishing the 
spiritual conditions and feelings of the past, but keep- 
ing itself open to all new light in the higher develop- 
ment of the future.” How many are now willing to 
help in this work? The cry should be, “On to Indian. 
apolis!” To win the highest success there, there 
should be a financial encouragement from any who 
cannot go. THE New Unity has a thousand read- 
ers, who, even in these hard times, ought, if they lived 
up to their convictions, to send their hearts to the Con- 
gress in the shape of an annual membership fee, which 
is five dollars. If we had one-tenth of this number 
between now and the first of October! There are at 
least ten people who will read this notice, whose hearts 
ought to open to the extent of a life-membership of 
twenty-five dollars. And how many _ societies, 
churches of various denominations, and of no denomi- 
nation, would be strengthened and quickened by send- 
ing an honest contribution as a bearer of their sympa- 
thies. Friends, all the work cannot be done at this 
end of the line; something can be done by the few, much 

can be done by many. 


i i) 

A man cannot have overwhelming fame to-day, in his 
prime, and fame for eternity: Shakespeare and Columbus 
prove it. Recognition and yet criticism, awe and yet irrev- 
erence he may have; but the delicious breath of loving, un- 
faltering reverence for unearthly power, he may win only 
when his great spirit has risen from us. These representa- 
tive men, if they tickle their fancy with intoxicating 
thoughts of wide, public approbation, choose the undying - 
sort, that blooms like the edelweiss beyond the dust of sud- 
den success. Hawthorne worked hard and nobly. Not even 
the mechanic who toils for his family all day, all week- 
days of the year, and never swears at wife or child, toils 
more nobly than this sensitfve, warm-hearted, brave, re- 
cluse, much-seeing man. What a fine company of honorable 
workers belong in heaven! Honest mechanics, world-help- 
ing inventors, faithful field-laborers; Francois Millet, the 
peasant’s prophet, John the Baptist, and ministers from the 
stony wastes of New England! In short, a charming va- 
riety of one thing—-godly earnestness. So in an exposition. 
the different woods of the glories of the forest are gathered 
together in perfect specimens. | 

We hear about such a heaven and hope to get there, bul 
there is another about which we already know from ex- 
perience. It is the heaven of literature. Here congregate 
in fellowship the best minds the earth has borne. Wither 
they write, or are written of. Among books we meet the 
laboring man and the artist, side by side, in mutual under- 
standing. No one is so loved by the artist as the laborer in 
any field who works the most simply and obscurely, if he 
works well. As we love the little child most, so we love 
the toiler best who would do his job thoroughly, even if his 
employer were to pocket half his pay. This honorable lab- 
orer is the delight of the really great men anywhere. 
Matching him in loveliness is the soldier, or the priest, who 
dies through an heroic act of which there is no witness, and 
of which there can never be a report at headquarters.—ose 
Hawthorne Lathrop in the Cambridge Magazine. 


There are thoughts that moan from the soul of a pine; 
And thoughts in a flower bell curled: 
And the thoughts that are blown with the scent of the fern 
Are as new and as old as the world. 
: —Sam Walter Foss. 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


“Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice 
with, strength: be not afraid!” 


Constructive Liberalism. 


\ SERMON PREACHED BEFORE THE PEOPLE'S CHURCH, OF 
PEORIA, ILL, BY R. B. MARSH, A, M. 


Many thoughtful people believe that liberalism has just 
finished its first, or destructive, stage; and is now to enter 
upon its second, or constructive, stage. 

The destructive work was necessary, however distaste- 
ful it may have been. 

We may review briefly this work, that has been going 
on for a century. Tirst, the criticism of the Bible must 
be named; for all the superstructure of orthodoxy rests 
upon this—there is not a doctrine that can appeal to any- 
thing else for its foundation. ‘There have been proven 
against the Bible numerous mistakes, in science, history, 
anthropology, and especially in the contradiction of itself, 
The discovery of ancient manuscripts have shown how 
numerous have been the interpolations. The comparison 
of various manuscripts have shown the number of. dif- 
ferent readings to be over one hundred thousand, and 
there is no way of telling which is correct or whether any 
are true to the original. The texts quoted from the Bible 
to prove its infallibility have been re-read, and justify no 
claim of the kind. ‘Then the authorship has been inves- 
tigated, and it has been found that most of its claims are 
unfounded. Books said to have been written by David 
have been found to contain references to events that hap- 
pened long after his death. Important events given by 
some writers who were not on the scene are not men- 
tioned by those who were. The prophecy of Jesus that 
he should be three days and three nights in the grave 
proves, according to the account, to be only thirty-six 
hours, just one-half that time. Even Paul's: account of 
his startling conversion is given differently in two. in- 
stances, by himself as it is claimed. ‘There is no need 
of this work any more. It has been done and well done. 
We have now but to eall attention to it; we need not add 
to it. All who are willing to think on this subject are 


sure to be persuaded that the Bible has ho miraculous 


authority or any claim to be the word of God, or an in- 
fallible guide in faith and practice. Its morality has gone 
the way with its infallibility. Many of the things God 
is said to have commanded no moral man would do; and 
ut best, many of its ideals are low and some vicious. In 
regard to slavery, witchcraft, polygamy, and many such 
things, no one thinks of quoting it as authority. Some 
ure still fighting its edicts as to woman’s right to have 
i voice in guiding the affairs of a church, when all know 
that not a echureh in the land could be run a year with- 
out her effort. There is no doubt that soon ‘Thou shalt 
not suffer a woman to speak in the churches,” will. be 
disregarded as carelessly as ‘Thou shalt not suffer a witch 
to live;” or “thou shalt keep holy the seventh day.” 

Thus far the liberals have won a complete victory. 
There is no question that they have taken up but has 
been settled in their favor even by their most learned ad- 
versaries. All is conceded. Interest is lost on the sub- 
ject among enlightened people. Having conquered the 
land are we able to take possesion of it and run it to the 
profit and well-being of all concerned? is the next question. 

Having written myth across the pages of the Bible, have 
we anything to offer in its place? 

There can be no doubt in regard to the religious faculty. 
It would never have thriven upon so slim a diet if it had 
hot been tenacious of life and a most vigorous plant. 
‘There can be no doubt about the fact of religious experi- 
ence, of joy and cheer, hope and trust, that men have ex- 
pberienced in all lands, under all forms of religion. 

When it was believed that the sun went round us, there 
Was the same phenomena that occur now under the true 
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view. When men felt the cheer of reading with an open 


mind and praying with a devout heart, and attributed 
ull to a book and to a change in the attitude of God, the 
same reality took place that will when tney know that 
a receptive mind and a devout heart produce the result 
froin within, by no change in any external foree. All 
good books and hymns, read or sung with the whole heart, 
open the mind to this influence, and have produced the 
same result. It has never made the slightest difference 
to what God or God’s men have prayed, the same as- 
surance of hope has followed. We have found that all 
things evolve by a force within, instead of being worked 
upon by a power without, but it has wrought no change 
in the manner of growth. First, then, Liberalism must 
go on to build up character, to increase hope, to strengthen 
dependence upon the order of nature, which we ean do 
with better hope of success, because we better understand 
the law. ‘The mind grows by thinking; the hope in man 
increases by exercising it. It matters not what book we 
read, the only effect upon the reader is what thought he 
entertains. The thoughts of others produce no effect till 
we think them. ‘The hope others have felt affects us in 
no wise till we experience it in: our own hearts. Losing 
confidence in the infallibility of the Bible does not cut 
us adrift from all such exercises; it simply gives us a 
wider, truer range. If Liberalism now offers nothing to 
fill the place of the old, the hungry human soul will go 
back to its husks, and no advance will be made. We 
have found out that even the Bible, with all its faults, 
has done great good, because men have read it and set 
their minds at work upon its supposed truth. So we 
must simply enlarge and correct our Bible by “adding 
to it whatever bard hath sung or seer hath told of when 
in hours of trance and dream they saw the happy isles 
of propheey;’ and cut out the things in the old that are 
not true, beautiful, and of high moral tone. We must 
urge men to read, think upon, and try to understand the 
glorious literature that has been growing up around us 
since this scripture canon has been closed. 

Our work is wider, but is of the same nature. ‘The 
preachers and religious papers have labored in season 
and out to impress upon people’s minds the necessity of 
reading the little, narrow, faulty Bible. We must labor 
as hard to get men to read the larger, truer, Bible of 
the ages. We shall raise up, if we are faithful, a _ bet- 
ter set of converts, because we have wider knowledge 
of truth for them to feed upon. Instead of urging men 
to read the childish record of Genesis, we must impress 
upon them the study of works of real sclence, that have 


to do with the beginnings of things. Instead of reading 


over the travels: of a band of semi-barbarous wanderers, | 


we must invite them to a reading of the real history of 
many peoples and nations, especially of our own. We 
are a “chosen people.’”’ God has led our fathers across 
the desert of the sea and land, his providence has been 
over us, his hand delivered the slave in a more marvel- 
ous way than were the children of Israel delivered, be- 
‘ause it was done in the real way, working from within 
on men’s hearts, not from without on their superstitions. 
We, too, lost our first-born, and there was mourning in 
every house, and many graves were filled, not by the 
wrath of God, but by the greed and anger of men. Our 
prophets are a hundred to one of those of olden time. 
They utter truth deeper, hopes higher and morality purer 
than ever came to those ancient worthies. Especially do 


the modern prophets excel in the universal uplifting of. 


the race. There is no more the idea of the partial, the 
chosen people, the favorites of deity. Such ideas have 
disappeared, and a view of the solidarity of the race 
eolnes in to take their place. The love of the beautiful 
has greatly increased; the idea of harmony in the uni- 
verse taken the place of hostile divinities, each at times 
gnining the supremacy. Humanity was uplifted by read- 
ing and thinking upon the Bible; how much more, if. it 
reads and thinks upon only the best and highest of all 
ages and peoples. As the orthodox are busy in scatter- 
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ing like leaves their one book, we must be diligent in 
getting into the hands of all the best scientific and _ lit- 
erary books. The press teams with cheap books that 
would many of them prove our best missionary tracts. 
Books of poetry, if one had as copious notes as are so 
common on the Bible, would do much to widen the un- 
derstanding and deepen appreciation. Then again the 
orthodox have spent hours daily in prayer, nor is this 
altogether mis-spent, though the result they looked for 
can never come. The desire of the heart, the anxiety for 
others’ good, the wish to, in some way, benefit those in 
need, are among the best things in the world; and these 
have been increased in this way. The heart, also, has 
found vent in expression, the mind has been clevated by 
utterance, the listener has risen op the wings of others’ 
words, his trust been strengthened, his hope bright- 
ened, and he has forgotten for a time his sordid cares 
and petty strifes. Of course, one who understands the 
order of things, can never join in such petitions, no more 
than he can ask the sun to stand still, but he can give 
some time to meditate and to allow the flood of pure 
thought to have free course through his mind. There 
are great thoughts vibrating the mental atmosphere, and 
those upon the higher plane catch the thought that be- 
longs to their minds at a given stage of development. 
When we are interested in some thought, it is surpris- 
ing how much that bears upon it comes to our eyes and 
ears and mind. Then again the feeling of fellowship is 
one of the strongest. To meet with those who congregate 
for high purposes, with good intent, even if Quaker-like 
we are silent, enlarges our horizon and makes humanity 
seein more like brothers and companions. We are nat- 
urally interested in knowing how thoughts, subjects, emo- 
tions, that are a common possession of humanity, : seem to 
others. How others regard the books we have read. 
Can anyone imagine the good that would result if one 
even of our well-established churches should drop its an- 
tiquated theology and become interested in modern lit- 
crature, sociolozy and reform, and work for this world 
f, this age? Cease to waste time on Moses and devote 
time to Huxley and Tyndall, Darwin and Spencer? Let 
the Psalms of David rest and devote time, research and 
investigation upon the psalms of Whittier; looking up 
the occasions for which many of them were written, the 
events that gave birth to the thought, and finding kin- 
dred ideas in other poets. The life to come may occupy 
some time very profitably, but it need not be different 
from the life that is to be in this world. We have no 
reason to believe that preparation for coming years in 
the body will not be the best preparation for life out 
of this body. To get the soul in good, healthy life, well 
informed and in sympathy with all that interests human- 
ity, ought to be the best for any world. Since we can- 
not find out about the next life, we ought to believe that 
we need not know. We have a_ knowledge of what 
brings the highest happiness here; that is all we need 
to know. A man ought not to have to change materially 
his mental life and work, if he knew this was his last 
year. Remember when the priest tells us we should do all 
that tends to strengthen the institution from which he 
lives; we must make some allowance, knowing how self- 
interest warps humanity. Let us be governed more by 
those who do not make preparation for another life their 
trade. Think how calmly the best men have died with- 
out priests. Think how sure a murderer is to have one. 
Be sure the need of coaching up is felt most by those 
who have no real merit in themselves. Is it not true 
that this sending murderers to heaven increases crime? 
Why should men be assured of happiness over there, who, 
if they lived, could not look for it here? Have we any 


‘reason to believe that there is any change in the eternal 


law which governs the happiness of a human soul? The 


¢hange from being religiously engrossed with the next 


life, to an effort to make this life and this world a heaven, 
will be in accord with the teachings of Jesus and all 
prophets. Which of them gave more than an incidental 
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reference to death and the hereafter? This putting so 
much stress on death and the judgment is a trick of the 
priest; for in that he has a free field and can make any 
statement without fear of contradiction. The change 
we want is not in the meetings and singings, the read- 
ings and the preachings, but rather in their scope and 
purpose. A study of God in nature. A feeling that he 
must be known through nature. A belief that all is but the 
thought of God incarnated, made visible; that the myste- 
rious way in which thought comes to us is more wonder- 
ful than to have it come in a voice from heaven, or from 


a burning bush. 


God’s way is to evolve from within, not affect from. 
without. We ought to stand in awe of the thought that 
comes to us more than any record in a book. Think how 
small a derangement of the blood-flow will hinder all 
reasonable thought, blot all recollection, and = cut 
the wires of intelligent communication. Let us there- 
fore admire the workings of our own hearts and minds. 
Let us regard science as theology, that is a Knowledge 
of God. Let us draw upon the fountain of human knowl- 
edge and human thought, that has accumulated since the 
Bible was written; most of all let us view the one ele- 
ment prominent in all religions and harmonious in all: 
that is, the ethical element. Duty, justice, right, char- 
ity, merey, helpfulness; these are the foundations of all 
systems of religion. In forms and ceremonies, in atone- 
ments and sacrifices, in speculations about the eternity 
behind us and the eternity before us, they differ greatly, 
but in the one thing necessary for present salvation, they 
agree; all can be expressed in the ancient formula: “Deal 
justly, love merey, walk humbly” amid the vastness 
around us so little known, so high we cannot attain to it, 
so deep we cannot fathom it. Think of the beauty, truth 
and grandeur of the literary ideals of men of genius 
open to us; then see how our churches are confined to 
the few Bible stories, so impossible of real belief; so far 
removed from the great charm of a story, that is, its 
probability. Those ancient stories, too, are marred by 


~ some grossness that jars upon our more esthetic tastes. 


Not one of them can compare with our modern ones in 
this and many other respects. To spend our time for 
that which profits, to engage our thought with that which 
elevates, to read that which is higher than our thought, 
better than our own ideals, is a nobler work. “Who 
honors virtue sows the seed within his own awakening 
breast.”” Who admires a lofty character has taken the 
first step toward becoming one. At a meeting when 
many kindred minds are alive on some subject, great good 
is done; we rise higher, and cannot settle back quite as 
far as we were before. The fact is, that few men are 
aware that there are thousands of books which, if read 
with the same high expectation and grave attention, would 
produce the same high feelings, or higher, than come ito 
Bible students. It is the limit, the cramp, the exclusive- 
ness, that is the greatest objection. I never enjoyed the 
Bible as much as when I was freed from its domina- 
tion, and could accept or reject, as with other books, on 
the merit of the chapter or verse. It is believed that 
it is all God’s book and inspired. Strange how deeply 
rooted are the false idéas in regard to it! Great evil comes 
from regarding this to be God’s only book, and yet not 
be able to enjoy the reading of it.. Constructive Liberal- 
ism will have a free fellowship. The churches are not 
organizations to rescue the lost, but rather arks to -con- 
tain the saved. When strife for creed is given up, all 
will be welcomed who desire to join or attend. No other 
requirement will be thought of. When the selfish idea 
of heaven for chureh fidelity is given up, those seeking 
good and desiring to do good will unite on a higher plane 
than simply a desire to be saved at death, from a just 
penalty. I say a just penalty; for surely God is just: 
then seeking to escape must be a desire to escape a just 
judgment. As no one thinks of a reward for good health 
further than the health itself, so no one will think of 23 
reward for holiness further than the holiness. If no one 
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has a pet theory to maintain, all will seek the truth and 
desire to know how things are. The love of truth is 
based upon the belief that truth is better than any false- 
hood. No way can be as good as the right way; all other 
ways or beliefs must some day be given up; only the 
truth can stand. If we hold any false theory it is only 
a matter of time when we shall have to give it up. The 
sooner the better. In some cases Liberalism may not 
require a change in the belief, only of the why oue believes. 
Real belief, like real sight, is what we believe ourselves; 
as sight is what we see with our eyes. At best a book 
is but the record of what some one has believed, seen, or 
heard; it is of no value further than it calls up the images 
clearly in the reader's. mind, and can be verified by him. 
So real belief is what seems true to us. This is the Lib- 
eral’s basis of faith. “All the good the past has had re- 
mains.’ All loving charities and kind deeds and _ prac- 
tical work are the same. All things that are real to us 
must be experienced. We cannot believe in what we have 
not known. We can believe, perhaps, that another has 


known it and that we may, but this is rather hope, ex-: 


pectation, anticipation, than belief. 

The Liberal’s appeal is not to books but to hearts. Not 
what seemed true years ago, but what now appeals to 
each heart as true. The mind grows. not by what it 
reads, but by what it understands; the spirit by what it 
realizes; the church should have all sources of spiritual 
experience open to it; all good thought on all subjects 
is holy scripture. 

Mystery and miracle have only increased with knowl- 
edge. We cannot believe the petty miracles of the past 
because of the mightier miracles that are going on around 
us all the time. We have lost faith in the old beliefs and 
doctrines, because of the new truth that demands our 
acceptance. The legends of the children’s time are im- 
possible of belief, because we have learned the law of 
evolution. But laws are but the way some mighty force 
operates. Science only teaches how constant and un- 
changeable are the habits of the power we may still eall 
God, The great truth that God inearnates himself in all 
things, especially in man, takes the place of the inspira- 
tion of a few prophets, and of the divinity of Jesus. “Our 
common daily life is divine, and every land a Palestine.” 


He Knows. 


QO! wounded heart, thy pain is known 

To Him who leaves no soul alone. 

His tender love round thee is thrown. 
QO! doubting heart, He knows. 


QO! burdened life, thou canst not share’ 

With human friend thy load of care. 

Thy Father heeds thy broken prayer. 
Trust thou in Him. He knows. 


QO! struggling soul, in darkest hours, 
When crushed with grief thy spirit cowers, 
And over thy way temptation lowers, 

Be this thy strength, He knows. 


God is so near! Thy heart forgets 

And seeks Him far when sin besets, 

And feels alone when sorrow frets. 
Yet He is here; He knows. 


QO! cherished friend with brain o’erwrought 
In weary round of ceaseless thought, 
Thy way is planned. God errs in naught. 
Wait thou His time. He knows. 
Pepperell, Mass. 


“QO Dewdrop, lay thy finger-tip 
Of moisture on my fevered lip,”’ 
The noorday Blossom cries. 
“Alas, O Dives, dark and deep, 

The gulf impassable of Sleep 
Henceforth between us lies!” 


—John B. Tabb. 


The lily breathed it in my ear; 
The vriole trilled it, soft but clear; 
I caught it in the bee’s low hum; 
This oven secret, “June has come!” 
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The Liberal Congress. 


flospitable to All Forms of Thought: 
sponsible for His Own. 


Lveryone 


A Wise Judge. 


An eastern Emir named Banaeas had heard that in a cer- 


tain town of his dominion a judge lived who was able to 


distinguish the true from the false in a remarkable way. 
He decided to convince himself of the truth of this report. 
He disguised himself as a merchant, and in this unassuming 
attire approached the place where the judge lived. As he 
rode into the city, a beggar approached and demanded alms 
from him. The Kmir gave him a small coin, and would 
have continued on his way, but the beggar held on by his 
clothes. | 

“What more do you want?’ asked the Emir. “I have 
already given you something.” 

“Yes, you have given me something,’ said the beggar; 
“but. | have another favor to ask: let me ride behind you 
on your horse as far as the great square. I am lame, and 
must go there; and if I go on foot, the horses and camels 
will tread on me.” 

“Very well,” said the Enir, letting the beggar mount 
beside him. 
square. 

Arrived here, the pretended merchant halted, but the 
beggar would not budge from his place. 

“Why do you remain on the horse?’ asked the Emir. 
have arrived. Get down.” 

“Why should I get down when the horse belongs to me?’ 
said the beggar. “It is your business to dismount. And if 
vou don’t do it willingly ’ll summon you before the Judge.” 
The matter soon grew to be a quarrel, and a ring of specta- 
tors was formed. 

“Go to the Judge!” cried the people. 
the dispute.” And away went the Emir and the beggar to 
the Judge. The Emir had double grounds for satisfaction, 
for he would get back his horse and at the same time test 
the sagacity of the Judge. 

A good many people filled the court, and the Judge called 
the litigants one after the other, in the order in which they 
had appeared. Until it came to his turn the Emir had time to 
make observations. The Judge had called up before him 
a scholar and a peasant, who had quarreled about a woman. 
Each of the two declared that the woman was his wife. 
The Judge listened to both, was silent a moment, and then 
said: “Come again to-morrow morning, and let the woman 
remain here.’ 

Next in turn came a butcher and a trader in oil. The 
clothes of the butcher were spotted with blood; the oilman’s 
attire looked as though soaked in oil. The butcher held 
tight toa purse with one hand; the other hand was held fast 
by the oilman. 3 | 

“l was buying oil,’’ said the butcher, ‘‘and as I took out 
my purse to pay him, he siezed my hand intending to rob 
me. I resisted, and now he declares the purse his. I 
held it fast, but he would not let my hand go, and therefore 
we have come to you to have the matter decided. The 
money is mine. He wants to rob me.” 

“Certainly not,’ replied the oilman. “This man came 
to my shop to buy oil, and asked me to change a gold coin. 
I put the change on the counter; he seized it without giv- 
ing me the gold, and made off. But I got hold of him, and 
bring him here to have justice done me.” 

The Judge listened to them, was silent a moment, 
and then addressed the men as follows: “Let the money 
remain here and come again in the morning.” | 

And now the Judge called the Emir and the beggar before 
him. The Emir stated his case, and after him the beggar 
was asked to explain. 

“The ‘natter did not happen as this man asserts,” the 
beggar began; “it was I who was riding into the town when 
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this man approached me and begged me to take him up. 
He told me he had business on the great square. I allowed 
him to mount and brought him to his destination. But 
he then refused to dismount, declaring that the horse was 
his, which is false.” \ 

The Judge quietly listened to both, was silent a moment, 
and said, ‘Let the horse stay here, and both of you come to- 
morrow morning.” . 

Next day a multitude of people assembled to hear the 
Judge's decisions. The scholar and the peasant were sum- 
moned. | 

“The woman belongs to you,” said the Judge to the 
scholar.“ And you, addressing the peasant, ‘will receive fifty 
blows with a stick on your feet.” ‘The scholar led away 
his wife, and the peasant, in the presence of all the crowd, 
received his fifty blows on the soles of his feet. Next came 
the butcher and oilman before the Judge. 7 

“The money belongs to you,’ said the Judge to the 
buteher. Turning to the oilman, “You will receive fifty 
blows on the soles of your feet.” The butcher took his 
money, and the other received his punishment 

At last the HWinir’s and the beggar’s turn came. 

“Would you recognize your horse among twenty others . 
asked the Judge, addressing the Emir. 

“Certainly.” 

“And you?” 

“T also,” said the beggar. 

“Come with me,” he said to the Emir. They went to the 
stable, and the Emir at once recognized his own horse 
among the others. The Judge then led the beggar to the 
stable and bade him point out the horse. The beggar did 
so at once. The Judge seated himself in court and, speak- 
ing to the Emir, he said, “Lake the horse away; it is yours.” 
Then pointing to the beggar, he added, “Give this man 
fifty on his soles.” It was done at once. The Judge went 
home, but the Kmir followed him. 

“What more do you want,” inquired the Judge; “are you 
not satisfied with the sentence?’ 

“Perfectly satisfied,” replied Banacas; “but L would like 
to know how you managed to find out that the woman be- 
longed to the scholar, and not to the peasant; the money to 
the butcher and not to the oilman; the horse to me, and not 
to the beggar.” 

“Listen, then, and I will tell you how I discovered the 
truth. As to the woman, I called her this morning, spoke 
with her, and told her to pour some fresh ink into my ink- 
stand. She took the ink-stand, cleaned it, and in the neat- 
est manner poured in the fresh ink—a proof that she had 
been previously intrusted with such work. Had she’ been 
the peasant’s wife, she could not have done it. And, there- 
fore, 1 decided that the scholar had spoken the truth. 

“As to the money, I took the following plan. Yesterday 
[ took a basin of clean water and put the coins in it. This 
morning I looked to see if any oil floated on the surface of 
the water. If the oilman had had the coins in his hands, 
Which were all stained with oil, some of it would have stuck 
to them. But the water remained quite pure, without the 
sinallest speck of oil on it. ‘rom this it was clear that the 
money belonged to the butcher 

“With regard to the horse, the truth was not so easy to 
arrive at. The beggar recognized the horse among twenty 
others as quickly as you did. But *my object in taking you 
into the stable was not so much to see if you recognized the 
horse as to notice if the horse recognized you. As you 
entered, the horse turned his head towards you and whin- 
nied, but he was quite indifferent to the beggar’s touch, 
So I decided that the horse was yours.” 

“I am no merchant, as you supposed,” said Banacas to 
the Judge, “but the Emir Banacas. I have come to satisfy 
myself if it is all true that I have heard of your wisdom and 
righteous judgments. Now I see that you are indeed a 
Wise judge. Ask anything you wish from me and you shall 
have it.’ 

“I know no greater happiness,” said the Judge, “than such 
praise from the mouth of the Emir, and I desire no gther re 
ward.”—Count Leo Tolstoi. 
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| The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things 
ina religious Way. 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—Where there is no vision the people perish. 

MON.—The sweetness of a man’s friend by hearty counse!] 
rejoiceth the heart. 

TUES.-—They that seek the Lord understand all things, 

WhkD.—He that maketh haste to be rich shall not be 
innocent. 


THURS.—Honor shall uphold the humble in = spirit. 


rRI.—Let thine eyes look right on. Ponder the path of 
thy feet. 
SA'T.—ITte that hath no rule over his own spirit is like a 


city that is broken-down, and without walls. 
é —Proverbs. 


Bobolink Chimes. 


A whir of wings o’er clovered meadows, 
The gleam of a harness and crown, 
And low on the swaying maple 
A bobolink settles down. 


A chime as if from bells of silver 
Over the clover soft doth float, 

her vet the rapturous song-burst 
Outpours from the feathered throat. 


A whir of wings, a gleam of yellow, 
Iaint-heard notes, and into the throng 
Of clover heads gently nodding, 
Drops softly the bird and song. 


As Wordsworth saw in dreamy waking 
Daffodils nodding in seas of gold, 
‘or me the hills and meadows will ever 
The chime of bobolinks hold. 
—Journal of Education. 


A Gleam of Sunshine—That Baby. 


There was a baby in a ralilway car the other day. It was 
not an unusual child, but it had a decidedly bright face 
and pretty ways. For the first few miles she was very 
quiet, and her blue eyes looked about in wonderment, for 
evidently it was the little one’s first ride in the cars. Then, 
ws She became used to the roar and rumble, the baby pro- 


clivities asserted themselves and she began to play with 


her father’s mustache. At first the father and mother 
were the only parties interested, but soon a young lady in 
un adjacent seat nudged her escort and directed his atten- 
tion to the laughing child. He looked up, remarked that 
it was a pretty baby and tried to look unconcerned, but it 
was noticed that his eyes wandered back to the spot oc- 
cupied by the happy family, and he commenced to smile. 
The baby pulled the hair of an old lady in front, who 
turned around savagely and glared at the father with a 
look that plainly said: “Nuisances should be left at home.” 
But she caught sight of the laughing eyes of the baby, and 
when she turned back, she seemed pleased about some- 
thing. Several others had become interested in the child 
by this time, business men and young clerks, old ladies and 
girls, and when the baby hands grasped the large silk hat 
of her father and placed it on her own head, it made such 
a comical picture that an old gentleman across the way, 
unable to restrain himself, burst out into a loud guffaw, 


and then sheepishly looked out the window, as _ if 


ashamed to be caught doing such an unmanly thing. Be- 

fore another five minutes he was playing peek-a-boo across 

the aisle with the baby, and everyone was envying him. 
The ubiquitous young man, ever on the move, passed 
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through, and was at a loss to account for the frowns of 
everybody. He had failed to notice the baby. ‘The brake- 
man Jooked in from his post on the platform and smiled. 
The paper boy found no custom till he had spoken to the baby 
and jingled his pocket of change for her edification. The 
conductor caught the fever and chucked the little one under 
the chin, while the old gentleman across the aisle forgot 
to pass up his ticket, so interested was he in playing peek- 
a-boo. The old lady in front relaxed, and diving into her 
reticule unearthed a brilliant red pippin and presented it 
bashfully to the little one, who, in response, put her chubby 
arms around the donor’s neck, and pressed her rosy little 
mouth to the old lady’s cheek. It brought back a flood of 
remembrances to that withered heart, and a handkerchief 
was seen to brush first this way and then that, as if to 
eateh a falling tear. 


A Friend of The Helpless. 

The other evening in New York a policeman was strolling 
along one of the upper West Side streets not far from a 
stone-yard. Presently a white bulldog ran toward the 
policeman, barking as if for aid. The policeman was quite 
struck with the way in which the dog would give his bark 
and then bound back into the yard. He decided at last 
that he would see what the dog was trying to do. He 
followed him into the yard, and on the ground was a little 
white bundle. The policeman struck a match, and the 
little white bundle proved to be a baby. The policeman 
picked it up, almost afraid that the dog would bite him, 
but instead he wagged his tail and gave every evidence 
of being quite pleased at the policeman’s act. The dog 
trotted along by the side of the policeman until the latter 
went into the station-house. When the policeman stopped 
the dog wagged his tail and looked up into his face. When 
the policeman went into the station-house, the dog fol- 
lowed him, seemingly listened to what he said, and when 
the door was opened walked out. Evidently the little baby 
was a stranger to the dog. He had found it in this lonely 
place, and then done what he could to have the baby cared 
for. The policeman says that this is just a common street 
dog—probably one of the kind that naughty boys would 
think it great fun to tease, and to tie a tin pail to his tail 
and send him frightened down the street. But this dog 
was a real hero, and showed himself much more human 
than the boys who delight to torment him—The Outlook. 


Childish Diplomacy. 

We all know the child’s aptness in “easing” the pressure 
of commands and prohibitions. If, for example, he is told 
to keep perfectly quiet because mother or father wants to 
sleep, he will prettily plead for the reservation of whisper- 
ing ever so softly. If he is bidden not to ask for things at 
the table, he will resort to sly, indirect reminders of what 
he wants, as, when a boy of five years and a half, 
whispered audibly, “I hope somebody will offer me some 
nore soup,” or when a girl of three years and a half, with 
still greater childish tact, observed on seeing the elder folks 
eating cake, “I not-asking.” This last may be compared 
with a story told by Rousseau of a little girl of six years, 
Who, having eaten of all the dishes but one, artfully in- 
dicated the fact by pointing in turn to all the dishes, saying, 
“TI have eaten that,’ but carefully passing by the untasted 
one, 

When more difficult duties come to be enforced and the 
heophyte in the higher morality is bidden to be considerate 
for others, and even to sacrifice his own comfort for theirs, 
he is apt to manifest a good deal of skill in adjusting the 


counsel of perfection to young weakness. Here is an 
amusing example: A little boy, Edgar by name, aged five 
und three-quarters, was going out to take tea with some 
little girls. The mother, as is usual on such occasions, 
primed him with special directions as to behavior, saying, 
“Remember to give way to them, like father does to me.” 
To which Edgar, after thinking a brief instant, replied: 


“Oh, but not all at once. You have to persuade him.’’—~" 


Prof. James Sully. 


ss 
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Books and Authors. 


That is a poor use of vacation by the minister, when it 
is not used in some way as planning time. As the vaca- 
tion is spent, so will the winter’s work in the Open Church 


be well or poorly done. So we cannot make better use of 
this department of our paper in these vacation weeks than 


to print occasionally the plannings for such winter work, 
not only for their own direct value but for their stimulating 
value to those who are making plans of their own. Below, 
we give entire, the outline published by Mr. Gannett, as a 
guide for the next winter’s work of the Unity Club, in con- 
nection with the Unitarian Church at Rochester. This 
outline was printed before the summer vacation; the leader 
as well as the members of the class will have it to think 
about and work over during their vacation. 


Robert Browning. 
‘“SUBTLEST ASSERTOR OF THE SOUL IN SONG.’ 


9 


‘* Mine be Man’s thoughts and loves and hates.”’ 


‘My stress lay on the incidents in the development of a Soul: 
little else ts worth study.”’ 


Next winter our Emerson Class will study Robert Brown- 
ing. His longer works, the tangled Browning wilderness, we 
shall not enter; but the poems named below are of his very 
best, and give a good all-round idea of the poet, “Chief Poet 
of the Age,” as many think him. They may serve us, per- 
haps, as introduction to a deeper study at some other time. 
A summer of rich reading is laid out for those who go ¢care- 
fully through all the poems on our list. At the eight class 
meetings we must limit ourselves, of course, to a very few 
of them, which few shall be named by and by; and we will 
read some of these aloud in class. “Voeal interpretation is 
the true way of teaching literature,” Professor Corson tells: 
us. And Jenkin Lloyd Jones, another of the most suc- 
cessful of Browning Class leaders, says, “I have come to 
believe that the best way is to read the great poems 
through in class, and have them read by one voice without 
much interpretation,—read with a view of bringing out 
their deeper meaning; and then the talk that follows will 
be searching, introspective and prospective. Always the 
poem, or poems, to be named beforehand; always the as- 
sumption that each member of the class will have read al 
the poem if not into it.,” This will be our method, so far 
as we can compass it; but in addition we shall have a few 
written papers. 

For equipment, buy, if possible, three books,—the new 
one-volume “Browning,” Berdoe’s “Browning Cyclopedia,” 
and Sharp’s “Life of Browning.” 

(1) Editions of Browning.—The best for us is the new 
one-volume ‘‘Complete,” with a life-sketch and helpful in- 
troductions. $2.25 at Secrantom’s.) The Riverside’ edi- 
tion, in six volumes, costs $7.50. Not all the poems on our 
lists are in any volume of “Selections.” The best anthol- 
ogy, made by Browning himself, can be bought as low as 
50 cents; but it is hoped that we will not coutent ourselves 
with this. 

(2) Lives of Browning.—Wm. Sharp’s is the best for us 
(35 cents). Another by Kingsland. The longest is by the 
poet’s friend, Mrs. Orr. 

(3) Guides to Browning.—A few years ago the Browning 
Classes found great delight in hunting down allusions and 
guessing together at meanings. ‘To-day 
crowd us with their glossaries and interpretations that one 
who wants his joy in Browning must resolve to first read 
everything alone, iif necessary, twice and thrice, before 
consulting any. But we should have one of them at hand. 
Mrs. Orr’s “Handbook,” the earliest of all, is valuable 
($1.31); Cooke’s “Guide Book” is better for class purposes 
($1.50); but latest, and much the best for us, I think, is 
Berdoe’s “Cyclopedia” ($2.63 at Scrantom’s). There are 
smaller handbooks, more or less complete, by Symons (very 
good), Alexander, Corson and others; and one or two little 
“Browning Primers,” glancing at each poem,—a good one, 
by Miss Defries, for 35 cents. 

(4) Other Aids.—The papers of the London Browning 
Society are the great treasury of comment on our poet. 
(or subjects of the papers, see Berdoe’s Cyclopedia, page 
14.) A volume of selections from them has lately been 
printed. The best whole books on Browning, apart from 
those already named, are probably by Nettleship (enlarged 
edition, 1890), Fotheringham, Henry Jones and Berdoe; 
and among part-books and essays, those by Hutton, Dow- 
den, Bagehot, Birrell, Cooke, Corson, Gosse, Brooke, 
Everett. (For other “Best Things Said of Browning,” see 
Cooke’s Guide Book, p, 9.) 
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THE NEW UNITY. 


The Reynolds Library—to judge its future kindness by 
the past—will soon offer us a Browning. Book-Shelf, con- 
taining nearly all these works. 

(5) The poems below are listed under some dominant 
theme, but many of them illustrate more than one theme: 
e. g., “Saul” would belong in almost any of our eight groups 
except the first; “Pippa Passes,” and “Rabbi Ben kzra,” 


and “Abt Vogler,’ in several. 


The poems arranged in 


couplets and triplets will be found to throw light on each 


other. 


The page-numbers refer to the one-volume edition. 


I. LOVE LYRICS. 


Page. 
By the Fireside......... 185 
Dis Aliter Visum....... 319 
WAY WE seve cieues eee 184 
Pe) gh re 859 
Never the Time......... 928 
Wanting is—What? .....911 
| ees .. 4 l,i 988 
Natural Magic ......... 811 
Love Amiong the Ruins. .171 
Bie te Ss os co a 5 ee 262 
COTMTOOMIONG 2.068 Seeds 394 
Meeting at Night....... 170 
Parting at Morning.... .170 
One Way of. Love.......190 


Another Way of Love. ..190 
A Pretty Woman....... 190 


Page. 
A Woman’s Last Word. .171 
Two in the Campagna. .189 
James Lee’s Wife....... 373 
me WORSE OF At. cdc eu 378 
The Last Ride Together. 267 


RR ee a eee acces 169 
ee Ch h bac e ees 380 
MVGIVMR THOME 2... ese oe ip | 
Any Wife to Any Hus- 
SU hao 5.6 Oy awa RS 187 


And for those aho will, 
the three Lore Dramas: 
Colombe’s Birthday... .230 
SM  ROICORY gb ki cc ts ss 364 
A Blot in the ‘Scutcheon. 216 


Paper.—The Poet Lovers, and their Influence on Each 


Other’s Work. 


Questions.—She is his work: 


By the lTireside (185), One 


Word More (861), O Lyric Love (427: close of Ring and 
Book I.), Prospice (895),—and where else? 


He is her work: Sonnets 


where else? 


from the Portuguese,—and 


Which is to you the best of Browning’s shorter poems? 


II. DRAMATIC PI CTURES. 


Page. 

The van Orders His 
| a ee rr 348 
My Last Duchess....... 252 

Soliloquy of the Spanish 
RU Sv Guss 00008 % 167 
The Laboratory ........ 168 
A: POTRIVOMCOE 66 ccc ces 817 
Count Giismond ........ 252 


mee CHOTO ise 256 

The Pied Piper of Ham- 
OOM sh ivece Sess. 

How They Brought the 


Good News ...........164 
Ivan Ivanoviteh ........880 
The Flight of the Duch- 

ik bakes) oekuu 271 


Paper.—Browning as Maker of Poeunis. 
Questions.—_Is Browning a Dramatist? The difference 
between his dramatic powers and Shakespeare’s? Between 


his power and George Eliot’s? 
Is the Flight of the Duchess an allegory? 


With the 


Duchess compare Fedalma in George LEliot’s “Spanish 


Gypsy.” 
III. 
Poetry. : 
Page. 
How it Strikes a Contem- 
cic oe ec aeea s 306 


- Balaustion (Prol. Epil.) 


oe ahaa eden 602, 625 
“Touch him neer 60 

SS ee ss - 910 
‘The poets pour us wine” 


(Epilogue to Pacchia- 
OE Sacre Sse cere es 827 
Essay on Shelley...... 1008 


ART. 


Painting. 
Page. 
Old Pictures in Florence.176 
Ira Lippo Lippi........342 
Andrea del Sarto....... 346 
Fictor Ignotue «....%3..% 3541 
Music. 
Page. 
A Toccata of Galuppi’s. .175 
Bie VOI sn kk vee os ee 


Paper.—Browning’s Theory of Art and the Poet’s Office. 
Questions.—‘Nothing but a poet,” he called himself: has 


Browning carned his unpopularity,—and his Browning So- 


cieties ?” “Body” and “Soul,” as Browning contrasts and 


correlates them: is he right? 


Abt Vogler, the Tocatta,—does Musie mean to you? 


IV. CONSCIENCE. 


Page. 
Instans Tyrannus ...... 254 
Before and After. ..193, 194 
“ETT ee oe a oe se 875 


Page. 
Halbert and Hob....... 879 
i. 2... 2S . | 
Pee SABO oc eee es 128 


Paper.—Browning as Psychologist. 

Questions.—Browning’s theory of Crisis,—of the “mo- 
ment one and infinite,”’—does life verify it? 

Analyze the charm of Pippa Passes: what makes it? 


Vv. HEROES. 


Page 

i i iat acete eal 897 
CR eS ee igs Witte S 893 
= ke a Fk as 0 08 08 S87 
pe ee Ora ara 815 
iy ae S77 
The Lost Leader ....... 164 

ra 0lUM ee 251 


Page. 
Heroes (Epilogue to Fer- 
SS Ss hi Sek es 946 
Herakles, “Helper of our 
world” (in Balaustion). 602 
Childe Roland .......;.. 287 
LS 6 i ee A Ss ia 299 


August 13, 1806 


Paper.—Robert Browning as a Man. 

Questions.—_Does Browning’s last poem (Epilogue to 
Asolando, 1007) truly match the man? 

Herakles, the laughing savior; why do not we think of 
Jesus with a laughing face? 

What will Childe Roland mean for you? 


VI. LIFE—ITS MEANING, METHOD, WORTH. 


Page. Page. 
“Over the Sea” (in Par- The Boy and the Angel. .253 
RCOISUS) 2 ci xiee's -cs0e OO dO Lees Wife ...... BYE: 
Statue and Bust ....... ec A EE i oboe 9 wow os 266 
Apparent Failure ...... 412 The Eagle (and after- 
WE dcr aca as heaves Si 809 6 se Suny esta 
fi | Beet 937 Paracelsus (close) eats 46 
DCAl SANG LIUMD . 6. c cet a9) 6 Master Hughes ........ 195 
A Grammarian’s Funer- Roe i a ay Wie biel d a8 
Meee eit cases ea es 279 Pisgah Sights, I., II.....810 
Rabbi Ben Ezra ....... 3883. Jochanan Hakkadosh ..918 
| TET CO Ee re ee Das. ED CTE CEE Se O21 


Paper.—Browning’s Gospel. 

Questions.—What is the best message that comes to ‘you 
from Browning? Which are the verses of Rabbi Ben Ezra 
to learn by heart? 


VII. DEATH AND IMMORTALITY. 


Page. Page. 
CRON: GOIOMO) fo kick veces ene: ONO bw oe 6 eerie s 395 
Apparent Failure ...... 412 Epilogue to Asolando. .1007 
Abt Vogler (close) ......382 Epistle of Karshish ....338 
Rabbi Ben Ezra (close). .3838 La Salisiaz ...:.......... 849 


Paper.—Browning’s Look at Death. 

Questions.—La Saisiaz—Prospice: does the “argument” 
of the one lead us to the great faith of the other poem? 
Has Browning stated your “argument” for you? 

Does either certainty (Epistle), or uncertainty (La Saisiaz), 
about the Soul’s survival greatly affect life here? 


Vill. THE THOUGHT OF GOD. 


Page. - Page. 
is 916 Caliban Upon Setebos. ..392 
Fears and Scruples ..... ee en a a eae Ne ae ds 179 
gg Rs ee igre 1005 Christ. 

Epilogue to Dramatis Page. 
PON nike i was secu eee CORPIETIRS EVO 6 sci ae ses 316 
LOO Oe 66 ks eis Kee as eee 933. A Death in the Desert. .385 


Paper.—Browning’s Agnosticism and Optimism. 

Questions.—Is Browning “Christian” in his faith? 

Has Saul unity,— —a continuous, central thought? What 
makes the poem’s charm? 

Which are to you, so far as we have read them, Brown- 
ing’s ten noblest poems? 


The Puppet-Booth. (TWELVE PLAYS BY HENRY B. FULLER. 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. $1.25.) 


One of the many summer outing books that give one a 
sense of well-spent time and no weariness. It is thought 
provoking. In “The Cure of Souls” one drops the play 
with the mind full of speculation concerning the relation of 
ignorance to innocence. Indeed, all the plays induce 
speculative philosophy and in them one finds amusing hits 
that hint this author, or that. Thereisa vein of humor with 
a Slightly ironical strain through it. One lays down the 
book wishing to know more of the author. 


Ss. Cc. LL. J. 


The Child and Childhood in Folk Thought. (BY ALEXANDER 
F. CHAMBERLAIN. PUBLISHED BY THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW 
YORK. ) 


A capital book!—a wonderful book! A grand theme, and 
a good handling. There is nothing in the worid like a 
human babe; no greater text-book; no such teacher. We 
do not send the child to school; we go to school to the child. 
What is he? He is the one who has not forgotten his 
heredity; he is the one who knows unconsciously. We have 
lost our opportunities; we must relearn of the babe. But 
to this the wise world is just waking up—this wise world 
that dabbles in reason and despises the “natural.” Dr. 
Chamberlain gives us here what he has before elaborated 
at the summer school of Clark University, “The point of 
view to be kept in mind is the child and what he has done, 
or is said to have done, in all ages and among all races of 
men.” The chapters include “The Child in the Primitive 
Laboratory; The. Bright Side of Child Life; Childhood, the 
Golden Age; Children’s Food; Children’s Souls; Child Life 
and Education; The Child as Linguist; The Child as Actor; 
The Child as Poet; The Child as Judge; The Child as Hero.” 


And this is not half of it. The book is well got up, too; 


and with admirable indexes. 


“Wiser than the gay recluse 
This child of thine.”—Whittier. 
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The Liberal Field. 


“The Worldis my Country, Zo do 
good is my Religion.” 


THD ‘“‘A. P. A.’’—It is announced that The 
Boston Daily Standard is dead, after a six 
months’ eareer. It was the organ of the 
“AP. A. movement.’’ In its death let us 
rejoice, it probably died of too much bigotry. 


SWEET PEA HELPFULNESS.—At the 
Easter festival of the Unitarian, Church at 
Rochester. all the children of the Sunday 
school were given sweet pea seed, with in- 
structions of how to plant them, hoping to 
raise a crop for the benefit of the hospitals 
and homes of the city. A committee is at 
the chureh chapel every Sunday morning 
at ten o’clock, to care for the crop being 
harvested. Not only sweet peas, but other 
flowers will be included in this harvesting. 

BOYS’ PICNIC.—The great Marshall Field 
dry goods house gave their thirteenth an- 
nual pienie to their cash boys last week at 
Washington Park. There were about 300 
boys, and this was the contents of the wa- 
gon that carried the necessary requisites 
for such a picnic: 225 luaves of bread, 200 
pounds of assorted meats, six dozen water- 
melons, eight bunches of bananas, 150 
pounds of roasted peanuts, 100 pounds of 
sugar for lemonade, 25 pounds of butter, 
two boxes of lemons and 15 gallons of ice 
cream. It took an extra wagon to carry 
the stuff out to the park. How was it 
brought back? 


THE CHICAGO ATHENEUM.—The twen- 
ty-fifth annual prospectus of this helpful 
institution is before us; it is the poor boy’s 
school for Chicago: It gives a chance for 
a working girl to educate herself. It has a 
large corps of teachers and its classes are 
in session at all hours. No boy or girl in 
Chicago, however severaly ‘‘self-support- 
ing,” if they have health and purpose, need 
go uninstructed in many helpful ways. 
Let such send for a catalogue and then make 
their needs known, either to some member 
of the board of instruction or the large list 
of patrons or life-members, ete., who will 
be glad to exert themselves to help any boy 
or girl help themselves. 


PERSONAL.—Prof. J. W. Hoffman, of 
Tuskegee institute, the only distinguished 
negro scientific agriculturist of America, 
has been elected a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society in recogni- 


tion of the work. he is doing for the race 
along scientific lines. * * * Mrs. Sidney 
sanier’s readings from. her husband’s works 
are said to be most enjoyable, and she is 
meeting with suecess. * * * John WD. 
Rockefeller has offered as a gift to the people 
of CLEVELAND 276 acres of land for a park, 
valued at more than $600,000, * * * Bishop 
Spaulding of PEORIA, ILL., addressed the 
largest audience last week that has yet 
gathered in the Opera House at the Catholic 
Summer School at MADISON. He gave an 
informal talk on education and held the 
large audience under the spell of his elo- 
quence, * * * The Rey. Stafford Brooke 
is said to have abandoned the hope of re- 
suming preaching in London. | 


JEWISH.—Between forty and fifty mem- 
bers attended the eighth convention of the 
Central Coanferenee of American Rabbis 
recently held at Milwaukee. A _ delegate 
from the Westerm ‘Unitarian Conference 
was a new feature at these meetings. A 
large accummulation of. routine business 
was disposed of. The names of the at- 
tending rabbis are in themselves a guaran- 
tee of the earnest spirit and high intellect- 
ual quality of the gathering. * * * There 
are signs of the amelioration of the con- 
dition of Russian Jews. On July 3 Reuter’s 
agent at St. Petersburg telegraphed the 
following: ‘The ‘Petersburgskija Viedo- 
mosti’ has reason to believe that the Min- 
ister of the Interior, pending the issue of 
new regulations, has decided to permit the 
entry into Russia, from 28 June last, of 
foreign Jews, without distinction of calling. 
Such persons, however, must be provided 
with passports, bearing the visa of a Rus- 
sian Consul, who shall have previously re- 
ceived the requisite authority from the Rus- 
sian Ministry of the Interior. 

The same correspondent on a later date 
also says: ‘‘It is semi-officially announced 
that anew Ministerial Commission will short- 
ly be constituted to reconsider the Jewish 
question, with a view to the removal or alle- 
viation of many existing legal disabilities, 
and in order to devise measures for reliey- 
ing the ever increasing congestion of the 
great mass of the Russian Jewry within 
the southern pale. As a preliminary step 
a number of University Professors and ex- 
pert statisticians have already been invited 
to confer with the Minister of the Interior. 


It is generally understood that this latest. 


reopening of the Russo-Hebrew question is 
chiefly due to the generous and sympathetic 
instincts of the young Empress.” In the 
meantime the Odessa correspondent of the 
London Daily News telegraphs sad tales of 
wrong and outrage. 


THE BICYCLE FOR WOMEN.—The Res- 
cue League of Washington has issued a 
ridiculous and pretentious attack on cycling 
by women. They repeat very much the 
charges made against every form of amuse- 
ment and exercise. One of their whereases 
states that “Disease among the young 
women is most appalling because of the 


imprudent use of the bicycle, by bringing’ 


on diseases peculiar to women. Bicycling 
by young women has helped to swell the 
ranks of reckless girls who finally drift into 
the standing army of outcast women. There- 
fore, Resolved, that the Woman’s Rescue 
League denounce bicycle riding by young 
women, because of producing immoral sug- 
gestions and imprudent associations both 
in language and dress.’’ This would not be 
worth noticing, only that we ean make good 
use of it, and this is the use we intend to 
make of it. If women in America are so re- 
duced in vitality and so biased toward 
specific disease that they cannot take healthy 
exercise, then let them take the exercise 
and eliminate the effete who cannot stand 
it. The one great fact that we must stead- 
ily face is that women, in order to become 
mothers of wholesome men, must them- 
selves be healthy. An English woman will 
walk off ten miles and be none the worse 
for it. She will ride a horse twenty miles 
and not be damaged physically or. morally. 
It is probably true that American women 
in many cases cannot stand bicycle exer- 
cise. They certainly cannot ride on a horse 
with ease, and walk about the country be- 
fore breakfast. There is very great need 
of a change; and to make our women out- 
door, fresh air characters we have seen 
nothing better than the bicycle. There is 
a lot of gospel and salvation in the wheel. 
I wish nothing better than to see my wife 
mount her. splendid Columbia, and spin 
off five or ten miles and back again. I ecan- 
not conceive how any immorality can be 


fostered by it. In fact, I would go so far 


as to make for girls the use of the bicycle 
obligatory in connection with school life. 


Then we would add the prohibition of long 
dresses and corsets. There may be some 
damage done by imprudence; but it is a 
choiée between a race of women unfitted 
for strong, wholesome motherhood and a 
few damaged by indiscretion. There is a 
unanimous opinion of physicians on this 
side of the question. Then to hear the 
Women’s Rescue League ‘‘petition all true 
women and clergymen to aid in denouncing 
the present bicycle craze by women as in- 
decent and vulgar!!”’ 
mm 2. es 


BICYCLISTS SHOULD 


EPOND' 


-ATRAG 


CURES 
Wounds, Bruises, 


Sunburn, Sprains, 


Lameness, Insect Bites, 


and ALL PAIN. 


After hard WORK or 
EXERCISING rub with it 
to AVOID LAMENESS. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 


—Weak, Watery, Worthless. 
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cures PILES. °°%s."30c"* 
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Old and New. 


“Owl Against Robin.” 


Frowning, the owl in the oak complained 
him 

Sore, that the song of the robin restrained 
him 

Wrongly of slumber, rudely of rest, 

‘“HWrom the north, from the east, from the 
south and the west, 

Woodland, wheatfield, cornfield, clover, 

Over and over, and over and over, 

Five o’clock, ten o’clock, twelve or seven, 

Nothing but  robin-songs heard under 
heaven; 

How can we sleep? 


‘Peep! you whistle, and cheep! 

Oh, peep, if you will, and buy, if ’tis cheap, 

And: have done; for an owl must sleep. 

Are you singing for fame, and who shall 
be first? 3 

Each day’s the same, yet the last is worst, 

And the summer is cursed with the silly 
outburst 

Of idiot red-breasts peeping and cheeping 

By day, when all honest birds ought to be 
sleeping. | 

Lord, what a din! And sv out of all reason. 

Have ye not heard that each thing hath its 
season? 

Night is to work in, night is for play-time; 

Good heavens, not day-time! 


“A vulgar flaunt is the flaring day, 
The.impudent, hot, unsparing day, 

That leaves not a stain nor a secret untold,— 
Day the reporter,—the gossip of old,— 
Deformity’s tease,—man’s common scold,— 
Poh! Shut the eyes, let the sense go numb 


When day down the eastern way has come. 


'Tis clear as the moon (by the argument 
drawn 

From design) that the world should retire 
at dawn. 

Day kills. The leaf and the laborer breathe 

Death in the sun, the cities seethe, 


The mortal black marshes bubble with heat’ 


And puff up pestilence; nothing is sweet 

Has to do with the sun: even virtue will 
taint 

(Philosophers say) and manhood grow faint 

In the lands where the villainous sun has 
sway 

Through the lifelong drag of the dreadful 
day. ! 

What Eden but noon-light stares it tame, 

Shadowless, brazen, forsaken of shame? 

For the sun tells lies on the landscape,—now 

Reports me the what, unrelieved with the 
how — 

As messengers lie, with the facts alone, 


Delivering the word and withholding the 
tone. ° 


‘But oh, the sweetness, and oh, the light 
Of the high fastidious night! 
Oh. to awake with the wise old stars— 


-The cultured, the careful, the Chesterfield 


stars, 
That wink at the work-a-day fact of crime 
And shine so rich through the ruins of time 
That Baalbec is finer than London; oh, 
To sit on the bough that zigzags low 
By the woodland pool, 
And loudly laugh at man, the fool 
That vows to the vulgar sun; oh, rare, 
To wheel from the wood to the window 
where 
A day-worn sleeper is dreaming of care, 
And perch on the sill and straightly stare 
Through his visions; rare, to sail 
Aslant with the hill and a-curve with the 
vale,— 
To flit down the shadow-shot-with-gleam, 
Betwixt hanging leaves and starlit stream. 
Hither, thither, to and fro, 
Silent, aimless, dayless, “slow 
Aimless? Field-mice? True, they’re slain, 
But the night-philosophy hoots at pain, 
Grips, eats quick, and drops the bones 
In the water beneath the bough, nor moans 
At the death life feeds on). Robin, pray 
Come away, come away 
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theological 


To the cultus of night. Abandon the day. 
Have more to think and less to say. 
And cannot you walk now? Bah! don’t hop! 
Stop! 
Look at the owl, scarce seen, scarce heard, 
O irritant, iterant, maddening bird!’’ 
Baltimore, 1880. —Sidney Lauier. 


Last fall the root of a vine was planted 
beside the church; we said, it will grow 
and cover that western wall with beauty, 
and when the warm weather came we 
watched for the evidences of life. And 
they came; a dozen vigorous sprouts, and 
as they grew larger they sprawled about 
in the arms of the caressing wind. But 
somehow,. they did not climb! One vigor- 
ous shoot crept off along the ground where 
the foot of a passer crushed out its life. 
Another reached out and grasped a stake 
and soon climbed to the top and then waved 
helplessly and hopelessly in the breeze. 
And still another wound itself around a 
tall spear of grass until the combined 
weight brought both to the ground. In 
despair we asked a gardener what to do? 


He said, why don’t you give them a start. 


up on the church wall? That seemed so 
much like interfering with nature, so ar- 
bitrary, but we did as he said; a little 
soft twine held the sprouts against the 
church wall for a few weeks and then the 
vines took hold of themselves and have 
made their home there, spreading luxuri- 
antly over all the western wall. There is a 
certain family full of young life, rioting in 
the fullness of its vitality. The father and 
mother belong to a church of liberal faith; 
they escaped in their youth from the limi- 


tations of a narrow creed, and now, while 


they love their church and believe its doc- 
trines, they are fearful avout holding their 


children to their religious duties, lest the 


children repeat the sad experience of the 
parents. And so this cluster of young 
lives lift their heads in joy and wonder 
in this beautiful world; they feel the stir- 
ring of the spiritual instinct to climb, but 
they must have something to cling to, to 
guide. But the ‘“‘liberal’’ parent, fearing 
that the children may get so attached to 
the walls of their own church that if they 
should ever want to change it would cause 
them pain to be torn away, and thinking 
that “‘they do not want to hamper their 
natural inclinations,’’ ‘‘they do not want to 
i terfere with their future judgment,’’ they 
let them wave about in every social. and 
breeze, thinking they will 
‘‘ogitch on’’ somewhere. But one young life 
finding that he is not bound to anything 
crawls away along the ground until trodden 
under foot, another climbs the little stake 
of some sociological theory, only to find 
that its height is but at the base of aspira- 
tion, still another climbs about the grass- 
blade of theological speculation and is 
borne to the ground, and yet another, 
touching the cold walls of orthodoxy, find 
that they sap instead of giving life. But 
there is one child who is still and thought- 
ful, and through pain and weakness dependa- 
ent; him the parents bind with the soft 
strands of love to their church till he gets 
a hold of his own, and aided thus to natural 
conditions, year after year he grows and 
puts forth the luxuriant leaves or spiritual 
health. All because he had a start.— The 
Christian Leader. 


A fac-simile edition of the celebrated 
Vienna Genesis, pore Be to the Emperor 
of Austria, the oldest illuminated purple 
vellum manuscript of the Greek Septuagint 
translation of the Old Testament, has just 
been published in Vienna. The original 
consists of 24 leaves 12% by 10% inches, 
with from 138 to 17 lines, written on both 
sides, and with 48 miniature paintings. It 
dates from the fifth century. 


A bushel of corn makes four gallons of 
whiskey which retails for $16. Out of this 
the government gets $3, the railroads $1, 
the manufacturer $4, the vender $7, the 
farmer forty cents, and the drinker the 
nigga tremens, says the TJemperance 
ause. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


Twentieth year begins September 23d. Prepares 
for college and gives special courses of study. For 
young ladies and children. For Terms, Address 
Miss R. 8. Rick, A. M., Miss M. E, BEEpy, A. M., 
Principals. 479-481 DEARBORN AV., CHICAGO. 
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The most practical instruction in Music, Elocution, 
Modern Languages, from the elementary grades to the 
highest artistic requirements, taught by recognized 
masters in each department. Students received at any 
time, Prospectus and calendar free, 
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A MOUNTAIN WOTIAN. 


By Elia W. Peattie. With cover design 
by Bruce Rogers. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
We wish to call most particular attention 

to a collection of short Western stories by 

Mrs. Peattie, entitled ‘‘A 


’ The book contains several of 


Mountain 
Woman.’ 
the best tales of Western life ever written. 
The Nebraska stories throw so true a light 
upon recent conditions in the sub-arid 
belt that they explain, better than any po- 
litical speeches or argument could do, the 
reasons why men in that part of the coun- 
try are advocating free silver. 
—Review of Reviews. 


‘‘A volume of short stories, full of strength 
and humanness. Twoor three are really 
great, * * * * The stories are signal, 
and of soil, and none of the open air men 
and women who have written of the same 
themes in the same spots have done better.”’ 
—Chicago 7imes-Herald. 

“The only way to get an adequate idea 
of the value of such stories as ‘The Three 
Johns’ and ‘Up the Gulch,’’ tllustrating 
Western life and types, and of the author's 
literary skill, as shown in ‘The Two Pion- 
cers’ and ‘The Lady of Yesterday,’ ts to 
read them.’’—New York Journal. 

‘‘An octette of short stories, with the zest 
and freshness of the free life of the West in 
them. * * * * AW are characteristic 
of phases of Western life and full of subtle 
character drawing, proving Mrs. Peattie 
has found her metier, and must be given 
place among the best of our writers of West- 
ern characteristics.’’—Detroit Free Press. 

‘‘Her stortes are real stories and not 
tracts, and we commend them to all who 
have respect for painstaking work, and who 
are interested in the reproduction of Amert- 
can lifein fiction.’’—Indianapolis Journal. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price, by 
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For a Sleep-Inducer 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J. E. LookripGr, [ndianapolis, Ind., says: 
“From my experience I would say that as a nerve 
restorer in cases of exhaustion from any cause, and 
asa hypnotic and inducer of sleep, it is of the 
greatest value.” 


To get our bearings and find our course, 
we need something high to look up to. A 
traveler well acquainted with the constel- 
lations could never be lost nor long. be- 
wildered on the face of the earth; he would 
be at home or know his whereabouts in 
every latitude or longitude. Is not every 
noble thought a guiding star? The more 
familiar we become with the great laws of 
God as they rise in the firmament of the 
soul, with the leading lights of truth and 
the shining forms of duty, the surer we 
Shall feel of our rightful place in the great 
order; the more confident we shall be of 
the goodness of that order, and the more 
ardently we shall desire to be in harmony 
with the whole. Then let us think. ‘Let 
us think of living.’’ Let us look about our- 
selves and seek to know the good things 
we are made for, and the good things that 
are made for us. Tor it is only through 
the right use of our minds that we can 
take possession of our grand inheritance 
as children of the Highest.—/er. Charles G. 
Ames, 


Sickness Among Children 


Is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but can be 
avoided largely when they are properly cared for. 
Infant Health is the title of a valuabie pamphlet 
accessible to all who will send address to the N, Y. 
Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. City. 


When the emperor of Germany presented 
a magnificent sword to the crown prince, 
his son, the youngest lieutenant in the 
Prussian army, he had the inscription put 
on the hilt: ‘‘Trust in God, and defend 
thyself bravely. Therein lie thy honor and 
glory. He who fights heartily on the side 
of God will never be driven from the field. 
Thy power belongs to the Fatherland. To 
my dear son, William, May 6, 1892. Wilhelm 
| 


STATE OF OHIO, CITY oF TOLEDO, ? on 
Lucas COUNTY. : 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes cath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY & Co., 
doivg business in the City of Toledo, County and 
State aforesaid. and that said firm will pay the sum 
of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by the use of 
HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 

3 FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my pres- 
ence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 

ee 

SEAL. A. W. GLEASON, 
am Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the 

system. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
[eS Sold by Druggists, T5c. 


The unwillingness of the late Lord Tenny- 
son to respond to requests for his autograph 
is well known. A fine collection in Albion 
contains a few lines written by the Lau- 
reate’s hand, which are highly prized not 
only for their value but for the difficulty 
with which they were obtained, and which 
are interesting for the humorous pertinence 
of the sentiment quoted by the author from 
one of his poems. The first request of the 


- Albion man for ‘‘an autograph and senti- 


ment’’ was unheeded, and the second fared 
no better, but the undaunted admirer wrote 
again, and to his third petition received for 
reply in a beautiful clear hand the words: 
“A. Tennyson. Sentiment: ‘Ask me _ fo 
more.’’’—The Outlook. 


For Over Fifty Years. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. Winslow’s 


- Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 


INDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


At Schermerhorn’s, 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 
Send for new catalogue. 


K 


A Popular Edition of THE PEOPLE’S 

BIBLE HISTORY, ina beautiful, sub- 
stantial and cheap form, has just issued from 
the press of The Henry 0. Shepard Co., 212-214 
Monroe St., Chicago. A grand, good book for 
the reader and a magnificently profitable one 
for the agent. Send for information. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, 


CALLING CARQS, 
FINE STATIONERY, 


GOOD WORK, 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


METCALF STATIONERY C0., 


136 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


T™ BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil. 
ada] phia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Method is based on the “Natura! 


| Method.” Instruction is not ay Sete ag but by 


conversational exercises he new language. 


TRIAL LESSON FREE. my, for Circular. 


LE PRANOAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammagr 


_ pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


WE All you have guessed about life 


insurance may be wrong. If you 


PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST ‘‘How and Why,” issued by the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921--3--5 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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bf cI KS and satins, 


scarlets and 
velvets put out the kitchen 
fire.’—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


ae 


White flour diminishes 
the fire of health, its use 
is a mere embellishment 
of the table. A little off 
white—the 


FINE FLOUR of the 
ENTIRE WHEAT.£* 


As ground by the Franklin [ills 
is a brain, bone, nerve and 
muscle restorer. Its value 
is in its tint—rich in glu- 
ten. Have it on your table 
to-morrow. 
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SOOPER 


If your grocer does not keep it 

send us his name with your order 

—we will see that you are supplied. 
See that the Flour ordered bears 
our label ; avoid substitutes. 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N.Y. ¥ 
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Announcements. 


the Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
creties in Chicago. 


ALL SouLs CnHhurRcH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE Mess1aH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23rd 
street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


At Masonic Haun, 276 Fifty-seventh 
Street. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer. 
salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand 
Opera House, Clark street, near Ran 
dolph. M. M. Mangasarian, Minister. 


I'RIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Athenzum Building, 18 Van Buren 
streev. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 833 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


IsAtAnH TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street, 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33rd street. Isaac S. 
Moses, Minister. | 


Oak PARK Unity Cnourcnu (Universal- 
ist) R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CuuncnH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, near 
State. H. W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 11 A. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 a. M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 Pp. mM. Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P. M. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby av- 
enue. 


St. Pavu.L’s CHurcH (Universalist), 
Prairie avenue and 28th street. A. J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


Smnal CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 2lst street. E. G. 
Hirsch, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, Stewartavenue and 65th street. 
R. A. White, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


Unity Cuurcu (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL Book ROOMS OF THE HEapD- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities. 175 
Dearborn St., Room 98. Open Daily. 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK —= 
WATERFALLS. 


Yellowstone Park is the great play- 
eround of the water nymph. It revels 
in rills, mountain brooks, rivers, both 
hot and cold, and lakes. It leaps 
about the great cataracts, disports it- 
self in the rapids, flits through the 
veils of spray that gracefully sway 
hither and thither, and plays in the 
hundreds of cool trout streams that 
wind from sunlight to shadow, from 
cafon to meadow. But it finds ,its 
highest joy in the myriad waterfalls 
that abound. Here it abandons itself 
to pleasure supreme. And what won- 
der, when such cataracts, falls and 
cascades are there. Everywhere you 
find them. At the Grand Cafion are 
the majestic, deep-toned thunders of 
the Upper Falls 109 feet, and the 
Lower Falls 308 feet high. Between 
the two, Crystal Cascade tumbles 
down a deep, dark glen into the river. 
Over near Yancey’s is beautiful Tower 
I’alls. Isolated in locality, it has for 
companions the many black, needle 
like towers that are so stately. Near 
Norris Geyser Basin are the Virginia 
Cascades that go pirouetting down a 
gentle declivity, alongside the road. 
At the head of Golden Gate is the lit- 
tle Rustic Falls that glides with gentle 
murmur down into the cafion. Gibbon 
Falls, in the heart of the wild Gibbon 
Cafion, is a wide fan of foam and water 
sliding down the black, slippery rocks 
for a distance of 80 feet still. further 
into the depths of the range. 

If one will take horse and ride from 
Mammoth Hot Springs up the East 
Gardiner River road for three miles 
he will be repaid by a sight of two or 
three lovely falls, deep among glens 
and mountain cafions. Overhung by 
dark rocks and mountains, with only 
the green trees for friends and com- 
panions they are beautiful pictures in 
the midst of wild and rugged scenes. 

Besides these there are many more, 
some easily accessible, others far 
within the hills, that must be searched 
for by the hardy explorer. They are 
gems born to blush unseen, except to 
him who goes in search of them, and 
at the same time derives pleasure and 
health from their pursuit. 

Send Chas. S. Fee, of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, St. Paul, Minn., 6 
cents for Wonderland ’96, that de- 
scribes this beautiful land. 


HE FEDERALIST. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 


Published in the Interest of the 
Religious Federation . : : 


An Aggressive, Constructive Religious Journal. 
An Exponent of the Circuit Plan in Liberal Work. 


George Brayton Penney, Editor. 
Lewis J. Duncan, Associate. 
Specimen copies will be sent for three months to 
those wishing to examine this unique publication. 
Subscription $1. Address 


The Federalist Publishing Co., Streator, Ill. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO— 


a 


a Climax Dish Washer. 


A 

Welead themall. Seeour 
FREE list of testimonials. Best 

Machine made. More of 
them being sold. The 
verdict of the people has 
been given, they wil] 
have the Climax. They 
can’t get along without 
it. Agents wanted, Men 
s or Women. All can be 
= convinced by reading 
testimonials from hun- 
dreds of people, and ex- 
ae of Agents now 
n the work. You can 
get full particulars by 
writing the... 


Climax Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, = OHIO. 
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FAST LINE | 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 
DUBUQUE 
ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DES MOINES 
ST. JOSEPH 
KANSAS CITY 


F. H. LORD, a. P. & T. A., CHICAGO. 


JUST OUT. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry’.s 
book of Summer Tours showing routes and rates 
to the eastern resorts. One of the handsomest 
peomeeuons of this character ever issued. Sen 

ree on application to C. K. Wilber, A. G.P. A. 
Chicago. City Ticket Office, 180 Clark St. 


Special reduced rates to Buffalo and return 


via the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry., 
Joly 5th and 6th Extreme return limit Septem- 
ber ist. Stop at Chautauqua on return trip if 
desired. A splendid opportunity to visit Niagara 
Falls. Circular giving full information will be 
sent on application to C. K Wilber, A. G. P. A,, 
Chicago, or can be secured by calling at City 
Ticket Office, 180 Clark St. 


@) 


DVOOCOOMOMOOMOOOOOOOODOOQOOOOES 


Yours 
for Health 


The 
Salt River Valley 


of Arizona 

and the various 
health resorts in 
New Mexico. 


are unrivalled for the cure of chronic ¢ 
pap Sie Py te h cmndAge  m 
an equable temperature; ight alti- © 
tude; constant sunshine. es 
© Descriptive pamphlets, issued by Pas- @ 
© senger Department of Santa Fe Route, © 
> contain such complete information rel- 
@) ative to these ye pe as invalids need. @ 
© The items of altitude, temperature, © 
S humidity, hot springs, sanatoriums, cost 
© of living, medical attendance, social ad- 
© vere etc., are concisely treated. 
ysicians are respecti 
5 place this literature in the hands of 
©) patients who seek a e of clima 
Address, 4G. T. NICHOLSON, 
G. P.A., A., T. & S. F. Ry. 
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